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CRISIS  STATED 

O  R, 

SERIOUS  AND  SEASONABLE  HINTS 
UPON  WAR  IN  GENERAL, 


AND  UPON  THE 


CONSEQUENCES  of  a  WAR  with  FRANCE, 
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"  Is  it  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  reprobate 
“  fuch  proceedings  ?  Is  it  inhuman  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  the 
“  fpilling  of  Frenchmen’ s  blood,  or  imprudent  to  guard  againft 
“  the  effufion  of  our  own  ?”  Burke’s  Appeal,  p.  9. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS  the  following  pages  were  written  and  printed  off 
in  great  hafte,  the  Author  thinks  it  proper  to  apologize 
for  many  negligences  in  the  compofition,  as  well  as  fome 
typographical  errors.  For  the  general  intention  with  which 
they  were  written,  he  deems  no  apology  to  be  neceffary : 
His  intention  was  to  recommend  caution,  and  thus  to 
preferve  internal  as  well  as  external  tranquility.  This  is  the 
foie  object  of  the  quaeres  which  follow ;  this  intention  mull 
be  clear  to  every  candid  mind  ;  and  by  it  he  is  willing  t&  be 
judged.  He  is  not  fenfible  of  having  tranfgreffed  the  bounds 
which  are  warranted  by  a  fair  conllru&ion  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Prefs,  or  by  a  filial  reverence  for  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion.  But  if  any  &xpreffion  can  be  interpreted,  by  even  a 
iludied  ingenuity,  into  a  fenfe  tending  to  difturb  the  peace 
of  the  community,  he  folemnly  declares  that  fenfe  to  be  fo¬ 
reign  from  his  meaning:  Pro  indifto  habeatur:  And  he  willies 
it  to  be  underftood,  that  he  formally  difapproves  of  whatever 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  ftrongeft  attachment  to  domeftic 
peace,  to  legal  fubordination,  and  to  the  free  principles  of 
our  fublifting  Government. 

But  while  he  makes  this  declaration  of  his  fentiments,  he 
mull  be  allowed  to  mention,  that,  under  fuch  circumftances 
as  the  prefent,  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  our  Reprefenta- 
tives  to  purfue  a  diligent  examination  into  the  opinions  and 
temper  of  every  defcription  of  the  people  refpedting  a  war ; 
and  that  it  is  a  duty  equally  binding  upon  the  nation,  to  feek 
for  fuch  proofs,  and  to  fcrutinize  fuch  points,  as  may  here¬ 
after  fully  enable  them  to  decide,  with  confcientious  impar¬ 
tiality,  upon  the  condudl  of  their  prefent  Reprefen tatives. 


THE  CRISIS  STATED. 
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AS  a  war  with  France  is  a  meafure  which 
the  nation  is  at  prefent.  loudly  called 
upon  to  approve,  and  as  it  is  a  meafure  of  the 
deeped  concern  to  the  interefts  of  the  Englifh 
people*  one  who  is  a  friend  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  to  Liberty,  and  to  Peace,  is  anxious  to 
lay  before  his  fellow-fubjects  a  few  fhort  hints, 
which  may  enable  them  to  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  concerning  the  nature  and  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  an  event. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  indifference  and 
unconcern,  a  crifis,  fo  ferious  as  the  pre- 
fent,  is  beheld.  But  our  wonder  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  when  we  enumerate  the  mean  and  des¬ 
picable  artifices  which  governments  ever  em¬ 
ploy  to  produce  this  infatuation,  and  to  make 
war  (the  curie  of  the  whole  human  race)  a 
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fubjeCt  popular  to  the  people.  They  keep 
them  in  profound  ignorance  of  its  effe&s  \  they 
inflame  their  paflions,  flatter  their  pride,  and 
deceive  them  by  all  the  empty  and  dilgufting  pa¬ 
geantries  which  march  in  the  train  of  military 

*  \ 

preparations.  Armaments,  reviews,  drums, 
flags,  crowds,  and  acclamations,  are  the  hack- 
nied  ftage-tricks  employed  to  cover  a  meafure 
which  will  not  bear  a  cool  examination. 

But  war  is  neither  the  innocent,  amufing,  nor 
honourable  paftime,  which  Miniflers  and  their 
adherents  often  reprefent  it  to  be.  It  is  at  no 
time,  and  under  no  circumltances,  a  very  delir- 
able  meafure :  It  is  an  evil  to  be  endured  when 
unavoidable,  rather  than  coveted  when  unne- 
ceflary.  Religion  condemns  the  practice  of 
war  ;  reafon  forbids  it ;  true  policy  is  averfe  to 
it ;  and  experience  declares  it  to  be  the  fcourge 
of  mankind.  It  deftroys  commerce,  fufpends 
•  agriculture,  ruins  manufactures ;  and  makes 
the  pooreft  man  much  poorer,  by  augmenting 
the  taxes,  and  by  rendering  every  article  of 
his  own  confumption,  every  article  he  buys  for 
the  ufe  of  his  little  houfehold,  twice  as  dear  as 
it  was  before. 

Confidered  in  a  moral  view,  war  will  be 
found  to  pervert  the  focial  affections,  to  cor¬ 
rupt 
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rupt  the  ufeful  virtues,  to  banifh  the  idea  of 
juftice,  and  to  give  opportunity  to  the  moft 
flagitious  and  deftruCtive  propenfities.  It  in¬ 
flames  anger,  ambition,  avarice,  cruelty,  ra¬ 
pine,  revenge.  War,  then,  is  the  greateft  of 
all  evils  that  can  befal  a  flourifhing  nation. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole :  For  how  are  its  necei- 
fary  preparations  carried  on  ?  By  violence — in¬ 
jury.  The  protection  of  the  law  is  then  fuf- 
pended,  and  perfonal  liberty  fubje&ed  to  per¬ 
petual  violation.  Honeft  men  are  dragged  by 
force  from  their  native  homes,  from  their 
wives  and  infant  children,  from  their  friends, 
their  property,  and  peaceful  occupations.  Thus 
cruelly  torn  from  thofe  they  love  and  fupport, 
they  are  conftrained  to  endure  the  fevered 
hardfhips,  and  to  encounter  the  fucceflive  cala¬ 
mities  of  battle,  famine,  confinement,  or  dif- 
\ 

eafe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  family  of  the  poor 
fufferer,  inftead  of  being  liberally  fupported 
by  the  national  purfe,  is  probably  abandoned 
to  want  and  defpair ;  and  while  their  father, 
or  brother,  or  fon,  is  complimented  with 
having  died  in  the  bed  of  honor ,  they  are  driven 
to  the  flench  of  a  poorhoui'e,  or  left  to  flarve 
upon  the  fcanty  penfion  of  a  parifh  allowance. 

Thefe  are  the  blefled  effeCls  of  war!  The 
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glorious  triumph,  u  which  makes  ambition 
virtue/*  Such  are  the  confequences  infepara- 
ble  from  it,  when  carried  on  in  your  enemy’s 
territory :  If  by  any  misfortune  or  mifconduCt 
it  be  brought  into  your  own  country,  then 
thefe  evils  encreafe  beyond  computation. 

If  wars  bring  fuch  calamities  upon  multitudes 
of  poor  innocent  people,  from  what  caufe,  or 
for  what  purpofes  are  they  commenced  ?  The 
queftion  is  pertinent :  hiftory  furnifhes  the  re¬ 
ply.  Moft  princes  are  there  defcribed  as  lovers 
of  war,  becaufe  it  makes  their  fubjeCts  poor ; 
whatever  impoverifhes  the  people,  ftrengthens 
the  hands  of  the  executive  government.  Po¬ 
verty  is  the  fource  of  political  dependence,  as 
ignorance  is  the  caufe  of  fpiritual  fubjeCtion. 
The  lower  orders  of  the  community  have  been 
frequently  kept  poor  and  illiterate  from  this 
very  motive.  Princes  are  feldom  averfe  to 
war,  becaufe,  during  fuch  a  meafure,  their  pre¬ 
rogative  is  encreafed  both  in  face  and  extent ; 
and  when  peace  is  reftored,  this  extraordinary 
grant  of  power  is  ufually  by  fome  ftratagem 
artfully  retained.  Thofe  who  confider  how 
much  war,  by  multiplying  paymafters,  con¬ 
tractors,  commiflaries,  and  agents,  has  extend¬ 
ed  in  various  directions  the  influence  of  the 

crown. 
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crown,  and  that  handing  armies  are  an  evil 
refulting  from  this  fame  infernal  fyftem,  will 
want  few  other  arguments  to  prove  to  them, 
that  peace  is  not  always  the  bell  policy  of 
corrupt  courts. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  with  Minif- 
ters  to  engage  their  people  in  a  war,  when¬ 
ever  they  found  them  becoming  difcontented 
under  oppreflion,  or  enquiring  a  little  too  free¬ 
ly  into  their  own  rights,  and  the  duties  of 
their  governors. 

As  few  Minifters  have  been  found  upright 
or  fpirited  enough  to  fatisfy  thefe  difcontents 
when  modeitly  urged,  they  have  tried  to  fi- 
lence  them  by  arbitrary  means  and  difcourag- 
ing  threats ;  by  garrifons,  barracks,  and  en¬ 
campments  5  or  by  the  happier  expedient  of 
plunging  the  nation  into  a  long,  bloody,  and 
expenfive  war  with  another  nation,  whom  they 
infult  for  this  wife  and  benevolent  purpofe. 

It  fornetimes  happens  that  a  country  has 
made  a  revolution  in  its  government,  and  is 
become  free ;  another  country  near  it,  fearing 
that  fome  of  its  free  principles  might  be  in¬ 
fectious,  chufes  to  prevent  this  horrible  evil, 
by  what  is  termed  a  feafonable  and  politic 
war.  Thus  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  overturned 

the 
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the  liberties  of  Poland,  becaufe  fhe  thought  it 
dangerous  that  the  honeft  Poles  Ihould  enjoy 
the  bleflings  of  liberty  fo  near  her  dominions. 
Pruffia  and  Auftria  attempted  the  fame  thing 
with  refped  to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Brun- 
fwick  marched  his  confederate  ruffians  with 
this  avowed  purpofe,  and  upon  the  atrocious 
principle  juft  explained  ;  yet  fuch  principles  as 
thefe  are  called  wife  and  politic,  and  held  out 
for  our  cordial  approbation,  though  we  feel 
and  are  allured  that  nothing  can  be  politic  or 
wife,  which  is  not  chriftian-like  and  juft.  # — 
{See  Appendix .] 

Many  fuch  principles  and  events  hiftory 
records  for  our  advantage ;  but  we  ourfelves 
muft  draw  the  parallel,  and  make  the  applica¬ 
tion.  What  lelfon  Ihould  thefe  fads  teach  us  ? 
clearly  this :  That  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  a 
war,  we  Ihould  examine  the  different  motives, 
from  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  with  the  moft  inquifitive  jealoufy,  and 
the  moft  anxious  diftruft ;  and  that  we  Ihould 
difregard  eloquence  or  declamation,  and  call 
loudly  for  vouchers  and  proofs.  Confidence 
before  convidion,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  folly ;  in 
the  prefent,  it  is  wickednefs.  Let  us  fufped 
the  condud  of  all  who  are  eagerly  perfuading 
*  us, 
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us,  that  a  war  is  juft,  honourable,  and  for 
our  advantage.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we 
credit  thefe  idle  declaimers,  in  oppofition  to  the 
beft  deductions  of  reafon,  and  the  unerring 
inftincts  of  our  nature. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  fufpicion  I  recom¬ 
mend  would  have  prevented  the  American  war, 
which  coft  us  upwards  of  one  hundred  thouf- 
and  lives,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  money ;  and  it  wpuld  have  prevented  the 
indelible  difgrace  of  our  returning  defeated,  in- 
fulted,  and  purfued,  after  having  abandoned 
every  object  which  it  was  our  wifh  to  obtain. 

The  mention  of  the  American  war  leads  me 
to  compare  the  hopes  under  which  it  was  com¬ 
menced,  with  the  encouragements  given  us  by 
fome  fine  fpeakers,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  France* 
We  were  then  cajoled  by  thefe  expreftions 
66  O  go  to  war  by  all  means!  Tax  the  colo- 
<c  nies,  and  you  will  be  rich  and  happy  as 
“  long  as  you  live !  A  handful  of  men,  and 
4C  a  few  frigates,  will  do  the  bufinefs.  The  re- 
“  bels  have  no  army,  no  navy,  no  allies,  no 
“  funds,  no  refources,  no  national  credit,  no 
cc  military  ftores,  no  union,  no  fubordination. 
66  You  have  all  thefe  things  in  abundance.  A 
“  few  cowardly,  undifciplined  yankies,  are  no 

“  match 
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€C  match  for  Great-Britain.  You  may  eafily 
iC  oblige  them  to  pay  half  your  taxes.  Is  not 
€C  then  a  war  politic  and  expedient  ?  The  man 
cc  that  difluades  you  from  war,  is  an  enemy  to 
<c  his  country,  a  traitor,  See.  Sec.  A  war  for 
ever !  Huzza ! ! ! ” 

This  profpeft  was  too  bright,  not  to  dazzle 
and  allure;  we  rufhed  into  war  headlong— 
a  ten  years  mad  experience  proved  every  afler- 
tion  to  be  diredly  falfe. 

In  that  unfortunate  conteft,  our  troops,  for 
the  firft  time,  bore  arms  againft  a  nation  con¬ 
tending  for  liberty.  What  was  the  confequence  ? 
The  facred  fpirit  of  liberty  fupplied  the  want  of 
every  other  refource,  and  our  troops  were,  for 
the  firft  time,  beaten  and  difgraced !  Mark  this 
attentively.  A  people  are  defperate  in  obtaining 
their  freedom,  or  in  defending  it  when  obtained. 
Thofe  who  are  defperate,  are  for  the  moft  part 
invincible.  It  is  madnefs  to  provoke  men  un¬ 
der  fuch  circumftances. 

What  now  is  the  language  of  thofe  who 
fo  eagerly  recommend  a  war  with  France  ? 

“  For  God’s  fake  declare  war  againft  France; 
<c  you  will  be  other  wife  undone.  Are  you  not 
<c  told  from  good  authority,  that  plots,  confpi- 
“  racies,  alarms,  and  infurre&ions,  prevail 

«  every 
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cc  every  where  ?  No  man’s  life,  or  liberty,  or 
“  property  will  be  fafe,  unlefs  you  go  to  war 
6C  with  France.  Church  and  date  will  both 
“  be  reformed,  if  you  do  not  fupport  this  mea- 
£C  fure.  Can  you  reconcile  to  your  confciences 
cc  a  commutation  for  tithes,  a  redu&ion  of  pen- 
tc  fions,  an  abolition  of  pluralities,  and  a  more 
c:  free  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people? 
C£  Arred  this  fpirit  of  liberty  and  enquiry,  be- 
cc  fore  fuch  evils  befal  you.  Befides,  now  is 
your  time  to  be  revenged  on  your  old  and 
cc  natural  enemy.  She  is  now  deditute  of  eve- 
6C  thing  necelfary  to  war,  of  money,  credit,  na- 
£C  vy,  and  allies.  All  Europe  will  join  you— 
“  it  is  the  common  caufe  of  princes — you  mud 
fucceed.  It  will  only  cod  us  a  few  thoufand 
cc  lives,  that  may  very  well  be  lpared  ;  and 
C£  fome  additional  millions,  which  we  can  place 
“  to  the  account  of  our  poderity.  It  is  really 
£C  a  pity  we  (hould  not  go  to  war,— we  are  fo 
“  populous,  fo  foundling,  fo  rich;— and  the 
u  lad  year’s  taxes  exceed  the  expenditure.— — 
“  You  may  not  enjoy  fuch  a  happy  opportunity 

cc  of  going  to  war  for  many  years  to  come. - 

cc  A  war  for  ever  1- — -Revenge  !  Revenge  ! 
cc  Revenge  !  ” 
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A  poor  man,  whofe  enthufiafm  is  a  good  deal 
fubdued  by  hard  labour,  by  a  cold  climate,  by 
fcanty  wages,  by  oppreftive  taxes,  and  by  the 
neceflary  care  of  a  family,  does  not  immediately 
enter  into  the  fanguine  feelings  which  thefe 
founds  are  meant  to  excite.  By  the  wickednefs 
of  fome  of  thefe  arguments  he  is  Ihocked,  and 
of  others  he  diftrufts  the  flattering  annuncia¬ 
tions,  becaufe  they  have  often  proved  falfe. 

Having  been  taught  that  war  is,  in  its  very 
principle,  irreligious  and  unnatural,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  cruel  and  barbarous,  in  its  events  falla¬ 
cious  and  uncertain,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  and 
alks  fome  honeft:,  fenfible  man  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  what  chances  there  are  of  a  war  being 
hazardous  and  unfuccefsful.  This  man,  if  he 
be  really  honeft:  and  fenfible,  will  fay  to  him 
thus :  —  “  Friend,  you  do  well  to  enquire  into 
“  the  probable  confequences  of  a  war  with 
ic  France.  Poor  as  you  are,  whenever  that  hap- 
pens,  you  mull  pay  your  (hare  of  the  expence. 
ts  If  it  be  poflible  to  avoid  a  war,  it  ought  to  be 
“  avoided.  War  has  been  too  long  the  amufe- 
ment  of  courts,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  man- 
“  kind.  Before  we  enter  into  one,  we  ought 
“  to  be  convinced  that  every  virtuous  and  pru- 

dent 
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44  dent  ftep  has  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  Mi- 
44  nifters  are  bound  to  prove  this  at  large  to  the 
44  nation.  It  is  not  a  fpeech  of  declamation,  or 
44  a  high-founding  manifefto,  that  you  are  to 
44  regard  ;  proofs  and  arguments  muft  be  given 
44  you.  Remember  this  truth.  As  to  the  hap- 
44  py  confequences  of  a  war,  I  think  they  are 
44  very  doubtful.  I  will  fuppofe  two  cafes,  ei- 
44  ther  or  both  of  which  may  happen. — Firji, 
44  that  Holland  fliould  be  over-run  by  the 
44  French.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  ftrong 
44  party  of  patriots  in  Holland,  ready  to  take 
44  advantage  of  any  embarraflment  in  a  govern- 
44  ment  to  which  they  are  difaffe&ed :  We  know 
44  that,  five  years  ago,  they  adlually  overthrew 
44  that  government,  by  their  own  natural  pow- 
44  ers.  Will  not  this  determined  band  of  pa- 
44  triots  receive  the  French  as  their  deliverers 
44  from  an  imperious  ariftocracy  ?  Undoubtedly 
44  they  will.  However,  fuppofe  the  reverfe. 
44  Suppofe  the  whole  Dutch  nation  was  to  unite 
44  to  a  man  in  defence  of  their  bogs  and  fand- 
44  banks,  their  dykes  and  canals ;  are  they  even 
44  thus  an  equal  match  for  one  of  the  high-fpi- 
44  rited  and  vi&orious  armies  of  France  ?  Could 
44  they  fiand  again  ft  a  French  army,  formed  of 
44  the  mod  perfevering  troops,  led  by  the  moft 

B  2  41  enter- 
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cc  enterprifing  generals,  and  provided  with  fuch 
“  artillery  as  was  never  before  brought  into  a 
<c  field  of  a£tion  ?  The  veteran  troops  of  Pruflia 
cc  and  Germany  have  fled  before  it  ;  and  I  think 
u  the  honor  of  filencing  this  tremendous  train 
cc  is  hardly  referved  for  our  friends  the  Dutch. 
<c  Secondly ,  I  think  it  a  very  fuppofable  cafe, 
u  that  when  we  are  engaged  in  the  middle  of  a 
<c  French  war,  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  whom 
cc  our  Minifters  have  taken  no  pains  to  concili- 
“  ate,  will  fall  upon  our  rear.  France  can  be 
no  object  of  jealoufy  to  her  for  many  years, 
either  from  its  maritime  power,  or  republican 
cc  opinions.  France  mult  be  for  long  weak  and 
“  diflrelfed.  Ruflia  can  have  nothing  to  dread 
<c  from  that  quarter  ;  and  it  would  be  infatua- 
“  tion  in  her  to  fuller  France  to  be  reduced  too 
low  in  the  fcale,  and  England  to  be  perched 
6C  upon  its  ruins.  The  Emprefs  has  more  rea- 
“  fon  to  fear  the  afcendancy  of  England,  than 
the  democracy  of  France.  It  is  of  the  Britifh 
cc  Court,  which  has  bullied  and  infuited  her, 
that  flie  is  naturally  jealous.  Be  aflured,  if 
cc  we  fall  upon  France,  Ruflia  will  watch  us 
cc  with  vigilant  fufpicion.  If  we  fail,  Ihe  will 
fecretly  rejoice  ;  if  we  fucceed,  fhe  will  hin- 
c4  der  us  from  reaping  the  benefits  of  our  fuc- 
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cc  cefs.  Remember  the  armed  neutrality.— 
cc  And  may  not  Spain  adopt  the  fame  wary  and 
66  politic  fyftem  ?  Has  file  no  wifh  to  recover 
66  Gibraltar  ?  No  defire  to  weaken  our  marine  ? 
cc  No  remembrance  of  Nootka  Sound  ?  Minif- 
cc  ters  will  tell  you  confidently,  that  fuch  fears 
6C  are  groundlefs ;  that  they  receive  continued 
*c  afiurances  of  friendffiip  and  alliance  from 
€C  thefe  fufpecled  nations.  Granted. — So  did 
“  our  Minifters  from  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
66  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war ;  and 
vet,  before  the  conclufion  of  it,  inftead  of  be- 
“  ing  affifted  by  thefe  friendly  neighbours,  we 
cc  were  fucceflively  attacked  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  were  only  faved  from  the 
“  additional  calamity  of  a  Ruffian  war  by  our 
inability  to  continue  the  conteffc.  TheEuro- 
cc  pean  powers  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  jealous  of  Great-Britain ;  it  is  their  in- 
66  tereft  to  reduce  her  to  a  certain  level  ;  can 
“  we  blame  them  for  purfuing  it  ?  It  is  there- 
4C  fore  the  interefl  of  England  to  preferve 
peace.  Peace  is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
cc  ferving  her  power.” 

Such,  perhaps,  might  be  the  fentiments  of 
a  plain,  honed,  refle&ing  Englishman,  who 
was  duly  fenfible  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
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had  well  confidered  the  real  dangers ,  not 
the  fictitious  alarms ,  that  at  prefent  furround 
us. 

Let  us  now  call  a  look  towards  our  refour- 
ces  and  allies,  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and 
the  benefits  of  fuccefs.  Of  the  national  profpe- 
rity  at  prefent,  every  perfon  mu  ft  think  fo 
well  as  to  wifh  that  it  fhould  not  be  rafhly  in¬ 
terrupted.  But  this  vaunted  profperity  is  owing 
to  our  commerce,  which  a  war  would  fufpend. 
Our  poll  duties,  and  our  general  revenues, 
would  therefore  fall  fhort  at  the  very  time 
when  the  expenditure  was  encreafed;  extra¬ 
ordinary  expences  will  require  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  taxation.  Who  will  fay  it  is  fafe  to  op- 
prefs  the  people  in  their  prefent  temper,  by 
ftiil  heavier  exadions  ?  Who  will  perfift  in 
holding  forth  our  great  refources  as  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  war  ?  Becaufe  we  are  growing 
rich  and  happy,  We  muft  forfooth  follow  Mi- 
iiiftry  to  a  war,  and  be  made  poor  and  mife- 
table. — A  modeft  argument  truly,  to  a  people 
groaning  under  a  war-debt  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions !  As  to  our  allies,  in  cafe  of  a 
war,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  find  them.  Lord  Ma¬ 
cartney  has  not  completed  his  deftined  voyage ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  count,  as  yet,  upon  the 
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, Emperor  of  China  !  And,  perhaps,  as  that  wor¬ 
thy  potentate  lives  upon  the  other  fide  of  the 
globe,  diftance  may  be  fome  obftacle  to  his 
wifhes  to  join  in  European  intrigue.  India , 
however,  may  furnifh  us  with  hopeful  fubfidi- 
aries ;  and  who  knows  but  the  wary  Secretary 
of  State  may  have  freighted  the  fpring  fhips  with 
large  bodies  of  the  Nizam’s  horfe ,  fo  diftin- 
guiflied  in  fome  late  difpatches  ?  What  Europe 
cannot  fupply,  muft  be  fought  for  in  Afia. 
Germany  has  loft  its  trade  in  blood.  This  is 
one  of  the  {hocking  confequences  of  the  French 
revolution.  That  trade  muft  be  taught  to  flow 
in  frefh  channels. — Let  us  follow  the  Right 
Honourable  Prefident.  In  India  we  fhall  ftill 
find  a  Prince  of  Hefle,  who  will  fell,  without 
a  blufh,  the  lives  of  his  fubje&s  for  a  juft  and 
honourable  equivalent ! 

“  But  why  regret  the  want  of  allies  ?  Our 
(c  own  unanimity  is  the  beft  alliance.  Are  we 
“  not  all  combining,  aflociating,  addrefling  ?  Is 
“  not  the  Cabinet  unanimous  ?  Is  not  the 
“  Houfe  of  Lords  unanimous  ?  Are  not  the 
cc  Commons  almoft  unanimous  ?  Has  not  even 
“  the  virtuous  Lord  Loughborough  joined  Ad- 
66  miniftration  ?  Are  not  all  people  who  poflefs 

either  titles,  power,  or  property,  unanimous 
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e£  upon  the  prefent  occafion  ?  A  war  is  there- 
<c  fore  certainly  juft,  and  mu  ft  be  fuccefsful.5’ 

I  grant  that  the  majority  of  rank  and  fortune 
feem,  for  certain  purpofes,  inclined  to  a  war. 
This  was  precifely  the  cafe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  conteft.  Nothing  could  then 
exceed  the  zeal  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  army, 
navy,  and  country  gentlemen :  Never  was  a 
nation  half  fo  loyal,  or  half  fo  wife.  They 
were  all  enthufiafm ;  the  leaft  oppofition  kin¬ 
dled  them  into  fame.  Nothing  was  then  heard 
but  their  confidence  of  fuccefs,  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe,  the  cowardice  of  the  rebels  abroad, 
the  villainy  of  traitors  at  home,  the  vaft  inex- 
hauftible  refources  of  American  taxation  !  They 
affociated,  they  addreffed  ;  on  their  knees  they 
offered  their  lives  and  fortunes,  made  pro- 
teftations  of  inviolable  attachment  to  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  vows  of  eternal  adherence  to  the 
juft  and  politic  meafures  of  the  Court !  Pudei 
hac  opprobia. — After  having  feen  the  difgrace- 
ful  conclufion  of  that  moft  folemn  farce,  we 
cannot,  I  think,  in  caution,  place  much  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  fervor  of  the  prefent  moment. 
Enthufiafm  is  a  tranffitory  paflion  :  It  is,  in  moft 
cafes,  the  effect  of  art  upon  ignorance.  Plain 
fenfe  is  dazzled  for  a  while,  but  the  eclipfe 
cannot  laft  long :  Truth  alone  affords  a  fteady, 
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permanent  principle  of  a&ion  :  It  is  uniform  in 
operation ;  and,  however  flow*  is  certain  in  its 
effe&s. 

The  alarm  of  to-day,  which  roufes  our  ter¬ 
rors  by  impofmg  upon  our  credulity,  to-mor¬ 
row  is  regarded  as  a  (hocking  prodigy ;  and  in 
a  little  time,  as  examination  fucceeds,  becomes 
the  fated  objedt  of  our  alternate  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

When  declaimers  take  upon  them  to  affert 
that  the  nation  is  unanimous,  they  (hould  at 
lead  condefcend  to  enquire  what  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  mod  numerous  claffes  of  mankind. 
They  are  as  much  concerned  in  the  progrefs 
and  events  of  a  war  as  any  aridocratic  confe¬ 
deracy.  They  are  expofed  not  only  to  be  tax¬ 
ed  in  their  property,  but  to  be  violated  in  their 
perfons.  Have  thefe  valuable  and  indudrious 
members  of  fociety  no  capacities  of  decifion,  no 
right  of  judgment  ?  Are  they  to  be  denied  even 
the  privilege  of  opinion,  upon  meafures  which 
may  involve  them  in  lading  affiifrions  ?  Is  every 
offer  of  advice  to  the  people  to  be  deemed 
feditious  and  inflammatory  ?  Are  they  never  to 
be  complimented  with  a  lawful  freedom  of  en¬ 
quiry,  or  with  the  falutary  language  off  truth  ? 
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We  are  perpetually  ftunned  with  the  una¬ 
nimity  of  the  nation,  the  cordiality  of  all  ranks 
and  defcriptions  of  men,  their  honeft  ardor  for 
a  war  with  France  :  Where  do  thefe  gentlemen 
find  this  boafted  unanimity?  Amidft  the' riots 
and  infurre&ions  mentioned  in  their  favorite 
proclamation  ?  Have  they  confulted  the  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation  upon  the  queftion  they  fo 
peremptorily  decide  ?  Are  the  failors  unani¬ 
mous  for  a  war  ?  Are  the  labouring  poor  una¬ 
nimous  ?  Are  the  perfons  employed  in  your 
mines  and  manufactures,  are  the  inferior  tradef- 
men,  are  the  honed  farmers,  unanimous  ? 
Have  any  of  thefe  men  voluntarily  formed  affo- 
ciations,  or  entered  into  any  pledges,  tacit  or 
exprelfed,  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  meafure, 
before  they  poffefs  proofs  of  its  neceflity  ?  Thefe 
are  queftions  of  difcreet  and  politic  caution ; 
they  well  defer ve  the  confideration  of  a  wife 
Miniftry. 

It  will  be  faid,  thefe  queftions  are  feditious ; 
that  they  are  addreffed  to  perfons  who  are 
grofsly  ignorant,  and  who  have  no  right  to 
form  any  opinion  on  the  fubjeCl.  The  charge 
is  falfe  and  malicious,  and  an  infulting  libel 
upon  the  majority  of  mankind.  Confufion  to 
that  arbitrary  and  inquifitoriai  principle,  the 
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feclufive,  unfacial,  ariftocratic  fpirit  of  a  little 
wealth  and  a  little  power,  which  makes  us 
faifely  imagine  it  our  intereft  to  keep  the  lower 
ranks  in  ignorance  of  their  rights,  and  to  re¬ 
gard  every  poor  man  as  our  natural  foe  ! 

If  this  horrible  meafure  of  a  war  be  agreed 
upon,  it  behoves  us  to  confider  whether  we  can 
gain  by  the  conteft.  What  folid  ufe  can  we 
derive  from  another  ifland  in  the  Weft,  or  ano¬ 
ther  fortrefs  in  the  Eaft,  Indies  ?  It  may  encreafe 
the  number  of  our  flaves,  and  the  expences  of 
protection.  What  recompence  can  we  expeCt 
from  another  glorious  defcent  upon  Rochfort, 
or  an  expedition  to  St  Maloes  ?  What  indemni¬ 
fication  from  the  ruined  finances  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  aflift  the  fruitlefs  crufade,  to  replace 
the  royal  ftandard  upon  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
forget  that,  by  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  our  ene¬ 
mies  may  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  faireft 
part  of  our  dominions  ?  Are  we  not  then  run¬ 
ning  into  a  war  with  a  certainty  of  lofs  ?  The 
meafure  cannot  be  defended  even  upon  this 
pagan  principle  of  plunder,  avarice,  and  re-^ 
venge. 

Let  us  now  coolly  confider  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  queftion,  and  enquire  whether,  amidft 
the  poffible  confequences  of  a  war,  there  are  not 
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fome  which  muft  roufe  the  mo  ft  confident, 
and  alarm  the  moft  fecure. 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  difcontents  which  are 
reported  to  prevail  in  Scotland,  nor  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  ftate  of  affairs  in  a  After  kingdom ;  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  damage  our  trade  and  our  coafts 
may  fuffer  from  the  innumerable  privateers 
which  France  has  it  in  her  power  to  fend  forth, 
nor  of  the  defultory  ravages  of  defperate  inva¬ 
ders  ;  let  me  folemnly  alk  whether  the  moft  de¬ 
cided  vi&ory  can  amply  compenfate  for  other 
evils,  which  may  probably  arife  at  the  conclufion 
of  a  war  ? 

The  evils  I  allude  to  are  thofe  which  may  re- 
fult  from  a  difbanded  army,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  failors,  turned  loofe  without  employ¬ 
ment.  If  the  army  is  not  to  be  difbanded,  the 
evil  is  fo  much  the  worfe,  and  I  have  gained 
a  ftronger  ground  of  obje&ion.  But  if  thefe 
multitudes  of  men  are  to  be  fuddenly  difperfed 
without  fome  permanent  provifion,  without  the 
power  of  regaining  their  former  ftations  in  foci- 
ety,  their  morals  corrupted,  their  health  impair¬ 
ed,  their  hopes  defeated,  their  habits  of  induftry 
broken,  their  fkill  in  their  ancient  occupations 
diminifhed  by  difufe ;  is  not  a  true  friend  to  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  this  country  warranted 
in  the  apprehenhenfion  that  many  of  them  may 
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turn  out  bad  citizens  from  the  necefiity  of  their 
cafe,  and  may  become  the  a&ive,  though  mif- 
guided,  inftruments  of  thofe  (if  any  fuch  there 
be)  who  feek  the  ruin  of  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion  ? 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  France 
will  treat  Englilh  prifoners  that  fall  into  her 
hands  with  ftudied  lenity  and  kindnefs.  She 
will  do  this  from  motives  of  obvious  policy 
and  intereft.  She  will  make  it  her  bufinefs  to 
inftrud  thefe  men  in  thofe  very  ideas  of  liberty, 
which  are  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  their 
government  at  home.  Every  prifon  in  France 
will  thus  become  a  fchool  of  republicanifm  1 
An  inftitution  to  propagate  the  do&rines  of  her 
boafted  revolution!  And  is  it  impoflible  that 
the  loyalty  of  our  brave  countrymen  may  be 
perverted  by  her  arts,  her  entreaties,  her  careffes, 
and  feducements  ?  Is  there  no  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  return  of  men  infe&ed  with 
her  enthufiafm,  and  inftru&ed  in  her  principles  ? 

Whoever  is  a  difcreet  admirer  of  the  triple 
form  of  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  will  haften  to 
avert  the  remoteft  chance  of  fuch  difafters,  and 
will  rather  prefer,  by  inftru&ions,  by  kindnefs, 
by  a  continued  peace,  to  retain  thefe  perfons 
good  citizens  at  home,  than  expofe  them  to 
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the  hazard  of  being  taught  new  rights,  new  po¬ 
litics,  new  notions  of  liberty,  in  the  republican 
prifons  of  France. 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  confcientioufly  deteft 
the  novel  principles  of  French  freedom,  to  ad 
confiftently,  mufl  oppofe  a  meafure  which,  in 
its  ultimate  effeds,  will  give  thefe  principles  a 
more  extended  circulation.  A  war  will,  for 
the  period  it  lafts,  cut  off  all  free  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries,  but  at  the  re- 
ftoration  of  peace,  (and  peace  mull  at  one  time 
or  other  be  reftored)  an  importation  of  doc¬ 
trines  will  alfuredly  take  place,  which  affertors 
of  monarchical  government  will  in  vain  try  to 
prevent,  however  they  may  regard  it  with  abhor¬ 
rence. 

That  the  evils  here  apprehended  are  not 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  jealoufy  here 
recommended  is  not  without  example,  may  be 
colleded  from  the  late  condud  of  the  defpotic 
powers  combined  againfl  France. 

Such  is  their  horror  of  the  popularity  of 
French  principles,  and  the  power  which  they 
poffefs  of  feducing  the  lower  and  opprefied  claf- 
fes  of  mankind,  that  they  will  not  even  allow  a 
Frenchman  upon  any  pretence  to  enter  their 
territories.  They  purfue  this  caution  at  the 
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expence  of  their  humanity ;  and  while  with  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  their  own  fubje&s  they 
Jtre  benevolently  driving  to  reinftate  the  depo- 
fed  monarch  on  his  throne,  they  will  not  afford 
his  loyal,  fugitive,  and  diftreffed  fubje&s  the 
meanefl  afylum  through  the  whole  extent  of 
their  dominions ! 

But  their  caution  is  too  late  ;  the  mifchief  is 
in  circulation.  The  imprudent  attempt  of  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  to  deftroy  the 
new  government  of  France,  has  eftablifhed  her 
democracy  on  firmer  grounds,  and  has  opened 
a  channel  through  which  her  principles  will  ul¬ 
timately  fpread  to  the  remoteft  boi^nds  of  the 
European  continent.  Germany  mufl  be  the  firlt 
to  feel  thefe  effects  :  Germany,  exhaufted  by  a 
bloody  war,  oppreffed  by  accumulated  ta&es, 
and  infe&ed  by  thofe  who  will  return  from  con¬ 
finement  in  France,  will  foon  probably  become 
a  mournful  prey  to  domeftic  difcontents  and 
inteftine  convulfion. 

The  approaching  fate  of  this  populous  coun¬ 
try  after  the  French  war,  and  the  cafe  of  France 
after  her  campaigns  in  America,  deferve  our 
molt  ferious  confideration.  The  crifis  is  awful! 
the  leffon  mofi  injlruftive! 

Thus* 
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Thus,  fof  the  benefit  and  inftru&ion  of  my 
fellow-countrymen,  I  have  thrown  together 
fome  feafonable  hints  upon  the  wickednefs  and 
mifery  of  war  in  general,  and  upon  the  impo¬ 
licy  of  a  French  war  in  particular.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  probability  that  Holland  will 
be,  in  confequence  of  it,  over-run  by  the  arms 
of  France,  its  prefent  conftitution  overthrown, 
and  that  we  may  be  hereafter  attacked  by 
RufTia  and  by  Spain,  while  we  have  no  allies 
on  whofe  affiftance .  we  can  depend.  The 
whole  of  this  will  then  have  happened  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  rafh  contefl ;  the  pretext  of  which 
is  doubtful,  the  objed  myflerious,  the  advan¬ 
tage  equivocal,  and  the  neceffity  unexplained. 

If  ancient  Rome  was  ufed  to  decree  a  crown 
to  that  man  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  fmgle 
citizen,  Britain  will  not  refufe  her  approbation 
to  him  who  labours  by  even  thefe  fhort  arguments 
to  fave  the  lives  of  thoufands .  He  writes  with 
prejudices,  it  is  true :  His  prejudices  are  ftrong 
for  peace.  Peace  is  the  poor  mart  s  friend .  It  is 
the  only  honourable  patronefs  of  wealth,  of 
knowledge,  of  happinefs,  and  of  freedom. 

If,  however,  a  war  be  unavoidable  ;  if 
every  expedient  has  been  tried  that  ought  to 
be  tried,  for  th$  prevention  of  this  horrible 
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calamity;  if  our  enemies  have  refufed  to  ne- 
gociate,  and  menace  us  with  inflant  and  un¬ 
provoked  hoftilities ;  then,  facrificing  every  po¬ 
litical  opinion,  renouncing  every  private  differ¬ 
ence,  let  us  cordially  join  in  vigorous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  fuccefsful  campaign. 

But  if  our  Miniflers  have  driven  us  into  this 
moll:  unparalleled  and  dangerous  crifis,  by 
their  wilfulnefs,  their  pride,  their  negleft ;  by 
a  criminal  defire  of  preventing  reform  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  eftablifhing  defpotifm  in  France :  If 
they  have  infilled  upon  demands  in  which 
France  could  not  juflly  acquiefce ;  if  they  have 
infulted  her  for  refufing  to  grant  what  they  had 
no  right  to  require ;  if,  lalf ly,  they  have  dif- 
dained  to  negociate,  when  (he  has  offered  to 
explain ;  then  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  under  fuch 
circumltances,  unanimity  for  a  waf  cannot  be 
expe&ed,  nor  ought  to  be  defired. 

Of  a  war  commenced  contrary  to  reafon,  con¬ 
trary  to  juftice,  we  cannot  calculate  the  calami¬ 
ty,  nor  anticipate  the  difgrace.  The  evils  of 
fuch  a  war  it  is  our  duty  to  attempt  to  fhovten, 
if  we  cannot  altogether  prevent.  Should  an 
unjufl,  impolitic,  and  ruinous  conteft  be  com¬ 
menced,  we  have  flill  left  conftitutional  means 
of  complaint.  No  confidence  in  Miniflry,  no 
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treafury  favors,  no  political  connexions,  no  in- 
difcreet  pledges,  no  external  regards,  ought  to 
fupprefs  our  patriotifm,  or  to  fuperfede  that  fu- 
perior  and  paramount  duty,  of  attempting  to 
bring  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  by  every  lawful 
means,  the  miferies  of  an  abfurd,  deftruXive, 
and  abominable  war. 

To  conclude.— If  Minifters  give  us  no  expla¬ 
nations  upon  the  fubjeX,  or  explanations  that 
are  calculated  to  miflead,  not  to  convince ;  it 
becomes  our  duty,  as  citizens  of  a  flourifhing 
community,  as  members  of  a  chriftian  church, 
to  recur  to  thofe  means  of  remonftrance  and 
redrefs,  with  which  the  Conftitution  has  in¬ 
verted  the  meaneft  of  its  fubjeXs.- 

> 

January  tfh,  ij 93. 
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Note  i. — [Seep.  6.] 

1  CANNOT  refill  the  pleafure  of  laying 
before  my  readers  the  fentiments,  upon 
this  fubje£t,  of  one  who  is  a  didinguilhed  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  ecclefiadical  edablifhment,  and  a 
mod  zealous  and  eloquent  difciple  of  Him  who 
is  emphatically  dyled  the  Prince  of  Peace . 

I  mult,  however,  in  juftice  to  the  author, 
make  two  obfervations ;  firfl — that  the  paflage 
is  fele&ed,  not  from  a  political  fermon,  but 
from  a  controverfial  pamphlet ;  and,  fecondly, 
that  the  writer  is  by  no  means  a  blind  and  in- 
difcriminate  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution. 

“  After  ail  the  intrigues  of  politics,  all  the 
devadations  of  war,  and  all  the  barbarous  ex- 
cefles  of  defpotilm,  which  difgrace  the  annals  of 
mankind,  the  black  and  lowering  dorm  which 
threatens  foon  to  overfpread  the  face  of  all  Eu- 
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rope,  and  to  overwhelm  in  one  common  ruin 
every  loofe  remnant  and  every  faint  veftige  of 
liberty,  conftitutes  a  fpe&acle  equally  new  and 
tremendous. 

66  Even  the  tenets  of  Mr  Paine  himfelf  are  yet 
lefs  novel  in  theory,  and  yet  lefs  pernicious  in 
practice,  than  the  counfels  of  thofe  fanguinary 
fanatics,  who  would  unblufhingly  and  unfeel¬ 
ingly  roufe  the  unfparing  fword  of  foreign  po¬ 
tentates,  and  point  it,  without  provocation,  with¬ 
out  precedent,  without  any  other  plea  than 
will,  without  any  other  end  than  tyranny,  a- 
gainft  the  bofoms  of  Frenchmen  contending 
with  Frenchmen  alone,  upon  French  ground 
alone,  about  French  rights,  French  laws,  and 
French  government  alone. 

“  When  it  is  urged,  that  princes,  from  their 
relation  to  princes,  have  a  common  caufe,  and  a 
caufe  too,  it  is  meant  virtually  paramount  to 
rights  of  fubje&s  and  of  men,  the  obvious  an- 
fwer  is,  that  they  who  are  not  princes  have  alfo 
a  common  caufe,  and  the  obvious  confequence 
of  that  anfwer  is,  that  if  they  are  true  to  them- 
felves,  to  their  neighbours,  and  to  their  pofteri- 
ty,  confederacy  is  to  rife  up  againft  confederacy, 
^nd  deluge  the  world  with  blood. 

If  indeed  the  threatened  crufade  of  ruffian 
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defpots  fhould  be  attempted,  it  will,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  be  an  outrageous  infringement  upon  the 
laws  of  nations ;  it  will  be  a  favage  confpiracy 
againfl:  the  written  and  the  unwritten  rights  of 
mankind  ;  and,  therefore ,  in  the  fincerity  of  my 
foul,  I  pray  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  the  Creator  of  men,  and  the  King  of 
kings,  I  pray  HIM  to  abate  the  pride,  to  af- 
fuage  the  malice,  and  to  confound  all  the  devi¬ 
ces,  of  all  the  parties,  dire&ly  or  indire&ly 
leagued  in  this  complicated  fcene  of  guilt  and 
horror  !  This  infult  upon  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  itfelfl  This  treafon  againfl:  the  majefliy 
of  God’s  own  image,  rational  and  immortal 
man. 

65  As  to  rnyfelf,  and  to  others,  who,  like 
myfelf,  exprefs  the  terror  and  juft  abhorrence 
which  they  feel  at  this  mod  unparalleled  mea- 
fure,  when  we  are  fcornfully  afked,  why  we  ex¬ 
prefs  thofe  feelings,  we  fhall  find  our  anfwer  in 
Mr  Burke’s  philanthropy  oppofed  to  Mr 
Burke’s  politics ;  (p.  9,  of  his  Appeal.)  6C  Is  it 
inhuman  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  the  fpilling  of 
Frenchmen’s  blood,  or  imprudent  to  guard  a- 
gainfl:  the  effufion  of  our  own,”  and  in  a  caufe, 
I  will  add,  which,  while  Englifhmen  are  Englifh- 
men,  never  can  be  our  own  ?  For  is  it  poflible, 
tjiat  by  the  intrigues  of  courts,  by  the  fophiftry 

of 
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of  minifters,  or  by  the  futile  and  hollow  pleas  of 
a  guaranty  in  one  place,  and  of  alliance  in  a- 
nother,  the  free-born  defcendants  of  free-born 
fathers  can  be  perfuaded  to  endure  one  tax,  to 
unfheath  one  fword,  to  fall  in  with  one  mea- 
fure,  in  oppolition  to  the  precious  and  facred 
interefts  of  general  liberty  ? 

“  Unlefs  our  conftitution  be,  as  dying  Bru¬ 
tus  faid  of  virtue,  “  an  empty  name,”  by  the 
very  fpirit  of  that  conftitution,  and  by  the  force 
of  a  compact,  more  folemn  and  more  binding 
than  the  ties  of  any  treaty,  woven  in  any  cabi¬ 
net  ;  Britons  eminently  are,  what  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  profeffed  to  be,  the  guarantees  of  freedom 
itfelf,  and  the  allies  of  all  free  men,  throughout 
all  the  world. 


And,  when  they  frown,  it  is  againft  th*  oppreffor, 
And  not  againft  the  French. 

Shak.  Rich.  II. 


“  The  people  of  England,  I  am  fure,  then, 
are  too  gallant  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  fuch 
a  nation,  in  fuch  circumftances.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  is  too  enlightened  to  approve 
qf  a  war.  The  king  of  England  is  far  too 
wife,  too  humane,  too  magnanimous,  to  pvo- 
pofe  a  war.’* 

[And 
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Note  2.  [See  p.  13-] 

| ’And  may  not  Spain  adopt  the  fame  wary  and 
politic  fyftem?~\  That  our  fears  from  this 
quarter  are  not  without  jufl  foundation,  may  be 
proved  from  the  laft  accounts  received  of  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  France.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  miniftry  of  England,  the  bullies 
of  Europe,  the  mean  retra&ors  of  their  unexe¬ 
cuted  threats,  have  refufed  to  negociate  with  the 
freely  chofen  reprefentatives  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  whom  they  ftigmatize  with  every  foul 
term  of  deteftation  and  reproach,  the  haughty 
and  high  Spirited  Spaniard  condefcends  to  fludy 
the  interejls  of  his  country,  openly  enters  into 
negociation,  concludes  a  treaty,  and  exprefles  the 
ftrongeft  defire  of  a  clofer  alliance  with  this 
fame  abhorred  and  detefted  Convention,  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  engaged  upon  the  trial  of 
a  prince,  who  is  his  near  relation  and  his  ancient 
ally ! 

If  either  Ruflia  or  Spain  had  thought  it  their 
intereft  to  fupport  the  confederacy  againfl 
France,  their  qucfta  would  have  been  furnifhed, 
and  their  efforts  applied,  early  in  the  laft  fummer. 
A  powerful  combined  fleet  to  intercept  her 
trade,  to  cut  off  her  refources,  and  to  difable  her 
marine,  with  a  vigorous  and  well-conducled  di- 
verfion  from  the  Spanifh  frontiers  (if  fuch  a 

meafure 
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meafure  was  practicable)  at  the  inftant  when 
the  difciplined  hordes  of  Germany  were  pouring 
in  upon  her  eaftern  borders,  might  have  infpired 
the  French  nation  with  a  fudden  terror,  which 
without  much  bloodfhed  would  probably  for  a 
while  have  reftored  the  fplendor,  dignity,  and 
oppreffive  abufes  of  the  depofed  government. 

Was  this  forbearance  of  Spain  the  refult  of 
impolicy,  or  apprehenfion  ?  If  of  the  former,  is 
it  probable  that  after  having  loft  fo  favourable 
an  opportunity,  fhe  will  chufe  a  feafon  lefs 
hopeful  and  aufpicious  ? 

It  is  manifeft  therefore  from  this  pacific  con- 
duCt  during  the  fummer,  (and  it  is  more  ftrong- 
ly  illuftrated  by  her  late  declaration)  that  fhe 
thinks  her  true  unerring  policy  to  be  peace  with 
France,  and  that  from  a  French  war  fhe  has 
every  thing  to  lofe,  nothing  to  gain. 

A  war  carried  on  againft  her  by  the  French 
Republic,  would  be  a  war  not  againft  the 
Spanifh  people,  but  againft  the  abfolute  monar¬ 
chy  of  Spain. 

Fear  is  the  principle  of  defpotic  governments. 
An  invafion  from  France  might  with  eafe  fub- 
vert  a  ftruCture  built  upon  fo  precarious  a  foun¬ 
dation.  A  French  army,  by  affording  a  rendez¬ 
vous  to  the  difcontented,  and  a  protection  to  the 

people 
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people  from  the  tyranny  of  their  oppreffors, 
would  deftroy  the  very  principle  upon  which 
that  government  fub  fills.  Befides  it  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  Spain  abounds  with  indigent  and  un¬ 
employed  multitudes,  who,  deftitute  of  that  af¬ 
fection  for  the  (late  which  liberty  and  property 
ever  produce,  would  with  alacrity  join  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  revolt. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  expreffions 

from  the  late  declaration  of  the  Spanifh  Charge 

des  Affaires  to  the  National  Convention. — He 

fays,  “  I  hope  the  executive  council ,  the  whole 

French  ■  nation ,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the 

“  nation ,  will  fee  in  them  new  and  authentic 
J  0 

<c  proofs  of  the  franknefs  and  amicable  intentions 
“  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,”  &c.  Again,  cc  by  the 
<c  very  difference  of  the  two  governments,  and  the 
“  prefent  fituation  of  the  two  empires,  it  is  clearly 
“  evident  that  the  French  troops  might  be  affem- 
bled  in  much  greater  numbers ,  and  with  much 
“  greater  promptitude ,  than  the  Spanifh  troops 
“  could  be  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  ;  and  thus 
“  mutual  fincerity,  franknefs,  and  amity  can 
“  alone  give  any  parity  to  this  meafure.”  He 
concludes  with  thefe  remarkable  expreffions  : 
“  All  that  I  have  now  expreffed  to  you  is  the  wifh 
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<c  of  the  King — it  is  the  wifh  of  the  Spanijh 
46  nation ,  of  that  nation”  &c.  &c. 

Thus  we  find  a  treaty  is  a&ually  formed,  by 
which  France  will  be  enabled  to  employ  a  great 
additional  number  of  troops,  either  in  Germany 
or  in  the  defence  of  her  eaftern  frontiers :  nor 
is  this  all ;  a  clofe  and  permanent  alliance  is 
anxioufly  foliated  by  the  minifters  of  Spain. — 
Had  our  miniftry  no  knowledge  of  thefe  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanifh  court  ?  Are  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  rufh  into  a  war  with  France,  at  the 
very  moment  fhe  has  compleated  an  alliance 
with  the  court  of  Madrid  ?  Why  was  not  our 
late  envoy  at  Coblentz,  iC  of  virtuous  father, 
virtuous  fon,”  the  pure  poffeflbr  of  hereditary 
patriotifm,  and  the  folemn  adjufter  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  balance,  difpatched  with  full  powers  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  virtuous  difpofitions  of  the  Spanifh 
minifler  ?  Were  dangers  apprehended  of  an  un¬ 
popular  reception  ?  Was  it  feared  that  a  high- 
fpirited  grandee  might  regard  fuch  overtures  as 
infults,  and  reply  in  a  ftrain  at  once  of  fufpicion 
and  contempt. 

u  Nam  quis  te  juvenuin  confidentiflime  nofiras 
u  juffit  adire  domos  ?  ” 

To  the  pojfible  confequences  of  a  war,  acci¬ 
dent  and  defeat,  and  to  the  probable  ones,  an 
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attack  from  the  Courts  of  Peterfburgh  and 
Madrid,  may  be  added  others,  which,  by  many 
ferious,  well-informed  men,  are  confidered  as 
certain . 

“  America,”  fay  they,  “  will  take  no  part  in 
<c  the  druggie.  The  form  of  her  Government, 
“  the  virtuous  wifdom  of  her  Councils,  and  the 
cc  commercial  character  to  which  die  afpires* 
“  will  equally  bind  her  to  a  drift  neutrality. 
“  Her  ports  look  out  upon  the  track  of  our  Wed- 
66  India  trade,  and  her  coads  afford  every  oppor- 
Cfi  tunity  that  can  be  defired  by  thofe  to  w7hom 
66  the  dedruftion  of  that  trade  is  an  objeft. 
“  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that 
6C  privateers,  under  French  colours,  will  fwarm 
“  in  her  harbours  immediately  upon  the  coni- 
66  mencement  of  a  war.  An  expenfive  arma- 
“  ment  will  be  neceffaiy  in  thofe  feas,  to  defend 
u  our  territorial  poffeffions ;  but  what  fleet  will 
“  be  fufficient  to  proteft  our  commerce  from 
“  the  innumerable  and  widely-fcattered  fliips  of 
cc  adventure,  which  will  enjoy  fuch  unparalleled 
t£  advantages  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
<c  American  coad  ?  The  benefits  which  America 
<c  will  derive  from  thefe  circumdances  are  ob- 
“  vious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  from  the 

declining  date  of  the  French  Wed-India 
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<€  trade,  that  England  will  fuffer  without  a 
<c  chance  of  retaliation,” 

For  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  are  likely  to 
amufe  themfelves  by  fupporting  a  war  abroad, 
and  by  perpetuating  abufes  at  home,  I  fubjoin 
an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  national  debt, 
from  the  year  1739,  to  the  year  1786. 


Capital. 

Before  the  war  in  1740,  the  debt  was  46,382,650 


Jn  1749,  after  the  war, 

Encreafed  by  nine  years  of  war, 
Diminifhed  by  eight  years  of  peace, 
Amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ^ 


78,166,906 

31,784,256 

3,089,641 

75,077,264 


in  the  year  1755, 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1763, 

Encreafed  by  eight  years  of  war, 

Reduced  by  twelve  years  of  peace, 

Amount  in  177 5, 

Amount  in  1786,  three  years  after 

the  conclufion  of  the  American  >  266,725,097 
war,  .  ^  J 

Encreafed  by  the  American  war,  130,782,046 


146,582,844 

71,505,580 

10,639,793 

*35>943>05i 


Intereft. 

1,903,961 

2,765,608 

861,747 

111,590 

2*654, 018 

4,840,822 

2,186,803 

400,000 

4,440,821 

9*536,026 

5,095,205 


Thus,  by  the  fatal  fyftem  of  continental  wars, 
carried  on  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  preferv- 
ing  the  balance  of  power,^  and  by  an  enormous 
expenditure  during  the  intervals  of  peace,  Eng- 
land,  in  half  a  century,  became  burthened  with  a 
national  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  mil¬ 
lions  1  A  twelve  years  peace,  by  a  comparatively 
flow  progrefs,  effected  a  redu&ion  of  ten  millions 
from  that  oppreffive  load.  And  had  our  Minif- 
ters  adopted  and  perfevered  in  a  plan  of  peace, 

economy, 
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economy,  and  retrenchment ;  had  they  made  it 
their  objed  to  encourage  enterprize,  to  promote 
tnanufadures,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  a 
daring,  indefatigable  people,  in  eighteen  years, 
from  1 775  to  the  prefent  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  debt  might  certainly  have 
been  liquidated,  our  taxes  would  fcarcely  have 
been  felt,  our  population  would  have  rapidly 
encreafed,  and  a  more  equal  portion  of  wealth 
and  contentment  would  have  been  distributed 
amidfl  the  lower  claffes  of  the  community. 

But  we  were  not  content  to  effed  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  evil  by  ordinary  means,  when  the 
taxation  of  America  opened  fo  inviting  a  fcene 
to  our  avarice  and  ambition. 

“  Concejfa  pudet  ire  via ,  civemque  videis” 

The  nation  was  duped  by  delufive  promifes, 
and  roufed  into  a  frenzy  of  enthufiafm ;  a  war 
was  entered  into  by  general  confent ;  and  from 
the  above  ftatement  it^  appears,  that  the  capital 
of  our  debt  was  almoft  doubled,  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  it  encreafed  to  more  than  twice  the 
fum  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  ruin¬ 
ous  and  deteftable  meafure ! 

As  a  friend  to  the  principles  of  our  Englilh 
Monarchy,  and  to  a  judicious  corredion  of 

abufes. 
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abufes,  I  cannot  better  conclude,  than  by  the 
following  ferious  queftion :  cc  Should  a  French 
war  raife  our  debt  to  three  hundred  million^, 
what  effe&s  may  this  produce  upon  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  upon  the  queftion  of  re¬ 
form  ?  ” 


F  /  N  I  S. 


ERRATA. 

Page  3,  line  8,  after  the  'word  violence,  add  and. 
4,  line  21,  for  face,  read  force. 

7,  line  9,  for  forty,  read  thirty. 

14,  line  1 1,  for  poll,  read  port. 

16,  line  21 ,  fer  opprobia,  read  opprobria. 


